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Strauss's Response to Voegelins Review 

RESTATEMENT ON XENOPHON’S H/ERO 

A social science that cannot speak of tyranny with the same confidence 
with which medicine speaks, for example, of cancer, cannot understand 
social phenomena as what they are. It is therefore not scientific. Present* 
day social science finds itself in this condition. If It is true that present'day 
social science is the inevitable result of modem social science and of 
modem philosophy, one is forced to think of the restoration of classical 
social science. Once wc have learned again from the classics what tyranny 
is, we shall be erubled and compelled to diagnose as tyrannies a number of 
contemporary regimes which appear in the guise of dictatorships. This 
diagnosis can only be the first step toward an exact analysis of present'day 
tyranny, for present-day tyranny is fundamentally different from the 
tyranny analysed by the classics. 

But is this not tantamount to admitting that the classics were wholly 
un^imiliar with tyranny in its contemporary form? Must ot\c not therefore 
conclude that the classical concept of tyranny is too narrow and hence chat 

Excerpt frun Leo Strauss, *Rcstatefflcnc on Xenophon's Hteru." See note 49 to 
Letter 21. 
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the classical frame of reference must be radically modified, i.e.» ahan^ 
doned? In otlier words, is the accempt to restore classical social science t>ot 
utoptan, since it implies that the classical orientation has not been made 
obsolete by the enumph of the biblical orientation? 

This seems to be the chief objection to which my study of Xenophon's 
Hien) is exposed. At any rate, this is the gist of the only criticisms of my 
study from which one could Icam anything. Those criticisms were written 
in complete independence of each other, and their authors, Professor Eric 
Voegelin and M. Alexandre Kojive, have, so to speak, nothing in 
common. Before discussing rhcir arguments, I must restate my contention. 

The fact chat there U a fundamental difference between classical tyranny 
aT>d present'day tyranny, or that the classics did not even dream of 
present-day tyranny, is not a good or sufTtcicr^r reason for abandon ir\g the 
classical frame of reference. For that fact is perfectly compatible tvith the 
possibility that present-day tyranny finds its place within the classical 
framework, i.e., that it cannot be undentood adequately except within the 
classical framew'ork. The difference between present-day evranny and 
classical tyrartny has its root in the difference between the modem notion 
of philosophy or science and the classical notion of philosr^hy or science. 
Presentday tyranny, in contradistinction to classical tyranny, is based on 
the unlimited progress In the "conquest of nature" which is made possible 
by modem science, as well as on the popularuation or difusion of 
philosophic or scientific knowledge. Both possibilities—the pussibility of a 
science that issues in the conquest of nature and the possibility of the 
popularization of philosophy or science—were known to the classics. 
(0>mpare Xenophon, Memorufiilia ui.l5 with Empedocles, fr. m; Plato, 
Theitfieius 180 c 7-d S.) But the classics rejected them as "unnatural,” i.e., 
as destructive of humanity. They did not dream of present-day tyranny 
because they regarded its basic presuppositions as so preposterous that they 
turned their imagirtaticxi in entirely diferent directiorts. 

Vo^elin, one of the leading contemporary historians of political 
thought, seems to contend (The Revieu/ of Pohrics, 1949, pp. 241-44) that 
the classical concept of tyranny is too narrow because it docs not cover the 
phenomenon known as Caesarism; when calling a given regime tyrannical, 
we imply that "constitutional* government is a viable alternative to it; but 
Cacsorism emerges only after "the final breakdown of the republican 
constitutional order"; hence, Caesarism or “post-constitutional* rule can¬ 
not be understood as a subdivision of tyranny in the classical sense of 
tyranny. There is no reason to quarrel with the view that genuine 
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Caesarism is not tyranny, but this docs not justify the conclusion that 
Caesarism is incomprehensible on the basis of classical political philoso^ 
phy: Caesarism is still r subdivision of absolute monarchy as the classics 
undcrstcMxl it. If in a given situation *'the republican constitutional order" 
has completely broken down, and there is no reasonable prospect of its 
restoration within all the foreseeable future, the establishment of perma' 
nent absolute rule cannot, as such, be justly blamed; therefore, it is 
fundamentally diflerent from the establishment of tyranny. Just blame 
could attach only to the manner in which that permanent absolute rule 
that is truly necessary is established and exercised; as Voegelin emphasizes, 
there are cyrannical as well as royal Caesars. One has only to read Coluccio 
Salutatis defense of Caesar against the charge that he was a tyrant—a 
defense which in all essential points is conceived in the spirit of the 
classics—in order to see that the distinction between Caesarism and 
tyranny fits perfectly into the classical fb me work. 

But the phenomenon of Caesarism is one thing, the current concept of 
Caesarism is another. The current concept of Caesarism Is certainly 
incompatible with classical principles. The question thus arises whether 
the current concur or the classical concept is more nearly adequate. More 
particularly, the question concerns the validity of the two implications of 
the current concept which Voegelin seems to regard as Indisperuable, and 
which originated in nineteenth'century historicism. In the first place, he 
seems to believe that the difference between ""the constitutional situation'' 
and "the post'Constitutional situation" is more fundamental than the differ¬ 
ence between the good king or the good Caesar on the one hand and the 
bad king or the bad Caesar on the other. But is not the difference between 
good ar>d bad the most fundamental of all practical or political distinctions^ 
Secondly, Voegelin seems to believe chat "post^constitutional" rule is not 
per se inferior to "cortstitutional" rule. But is not "posi-conscirutionar rule 
justified by necessity or, as Voegelin says, by "historical necessity''*? And is 
not the necessary essentially inferior to the noble or to what is choicewor- 
ihy f;>r irs own sake’ Necessity excuses: whai is justi^ed by necessity is in 
need of excuse. The Caesar, as Voegelin conceives of him, is “the avenger 
of the misdeeds of a corrupt people." Caesarism is then essentially related 
to a corrupt people, to a low level of political life, to a decline of society. 
It presupposes the decline, if not the extinction, of civic virtue or of public 
^irit, and It necessarily perpetuates that condition. Caesarism belongs to 
a degraded society, and it thrives on its degradation. Caesarism is just, 
whereas tyranny b unjust. But Caesarism is just in the way in which 
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deserved punishment is just. It is as little choice worthy for its own sake as 
is deserved punishment. Cato refused to see what his time demanded 
because he saw too clearly the degraded character of what his time 
demanded. It is much more important to realize the low level of Caesarism 
(for, CO repeat, Caesarism cannot be divorced from the society which 
deserves Caesarism] chan to realize that under certain conditions Cae** 
sansm is necessary and hcncc legitimate. 

While the classics were perfectly capable of doing justice to the merits of 
Caesarism, they were not particularly concerned with elaborating a 
doctrine of Caesarism. Since they were primarily concerned with the best 
regime, they paid less attention to *'posC’Con.scinjtionar rule, or to lace 
kingship, than to '"pre'ccnstituclor^r rule, or to early kingship: rustic 
simplicity is a better soil for the good life than is sophisticated rotrenness. 
But there was another reason which induced the classics to be almost silent 
about ‘'post-constitutionar rule. To stress the fact that ic is just to replace 
constitutional rule by absolute rule, if the common good requires that 
change, means to cast a doubt on the absolute sanctity of the established 
constitutional order. Ic means encouraging dangerous men to confuse the 
issue by bringing about a state of affairs in which the common good requires 
the establishment of their absolute rule. The true doctrine of the legitimacy 
of Caesarism is a dangerous doctrine. The mic distinction between 
Caesarism and tyranny is too subtle for ordinary political use. It is better for 
the people to remain ignorant of that distinction and to regard the 
potential Caesar as a potential tyrant. No harm can come from this 
theoretical error which becomes a practical truth if the people have the 
mettle to act upon it. No harm can come from the political identification 
of Caesarism and tyranny: Caesars can rake care of themselves. 

The classics could easily have elaborated a doctrine of Caesarism or of 
late king>hip if they had wanted, but they did not want to do it. Voegeltn 
however contends that they were forced by their historical situation to 
grope for a doctrine of Caesarism, and that they foiled to discover it. He 
tries to substantiate his contention by referring to Xenophon and to Plato. 
As for Plato, Voegelin was forced by considerations of space to limit 
himself to a summary reference to the royal ruler in the Stmcsnuin. As for 
Xenophon, he rightly asserts that it is not sufneienr to oppose ''the 
Cyropaedia as a mirror of the perfect king to the Hiero os a mirror of the 
tyrant,” since the perfect king Cyrus and the improved tyrant who is 
described by Simonides "look much more opposed to each other than they 
really are.” He explains this foct by suggesting that "both works hindamcn- 
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tally face the same hiscorical problem of the new [$c., posc<on$titu(iondl| 
rulcnhip/ and that one cannot solve this problem except by obhretacing 
at the first stage, the distinction between king and tyrant. To justify this 
explanation he contends that '*thc very motivation of the Cyropoedia is the 
search for a stable rule that will make an end to the dreary overturning of 
democracies and tyrannies in the Hellenic polls. ** This contention is not 
supported by what Xenophon says or indicares in regard to rhe intention of 
the Cyropoedifl. Its explicit intention is to make intelligible Cyrus's 
astonishing success in solving the problem of ruling human beings. 
Xenophon conceives of this problem as one that is coeval with man. Like 
Plato in the Statesman, he does not make the slightest reference to the 
particular "historical" problem of stable rule in "the post^constitucional 
situation." In particular, he does not refer to "the dreary overturning of 
democracies and tyrannies in the Hellenic polls": he speaks of the frequent 
overturning of democracies, monarchies, and oligarchies and of the 
essential instability of all tyrannies. As for the implicit intention of the 
Cyropaedia, it is partly revealed by the remark, toward the end of rhe work, 
that "after Cyrus died, his sons immediately quaneled. cities and naciorts 
immediately revolted, and all things turned to the worse." If Xenophon was 
not a fool, he did not intend to present Cyrus's regime as a model. He knew 
too well chat the good order of society requires stability and continuity. 
(Compare the opening of the Cywpaedia with the parallel in the Agesddus 
J.4.) He rather used Cyrus's meteoric success and the way in which it was 
brought about as an example for making intelligible the nature of political 
things. The work which describes Cyrus's whole life is entitled The 
Education of Cyrus: the education of Cyrus is the clue to his whole life, to 
his astonishing success, and hence to Xenophon's intention. A very rough 
sketch must here suiTKe. Xenophon's Cyrts was the son of the king of Penia. 
and until he was about twelve years old he was educated according to the 
laws of the Persians. The laws and polity of Xenophon's Persians, however, 
arc an improved version nf the laws and polity of the Spartans. The Persia 
in which Cyrus was raised was an aristocracy superior co Sparta. The 
political activity of Cyni^^is extraordinary success—consisted in traiu* 
forming a stable and healthy aristocracy into an unstable "Oriental 
despotism" whose rottenness showed itself at (he latest immediately after 
his death. The first step in this cransformdtion was a speech which Cyrus 
addressed to the Persian nobles and in which he convinced them that they 
ought to deviate from the habit of their ancestors by practicing virruc no 
longer for its own sake, but for the sake of its rewards. The destruction of 
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ariscociacy begins, as one would expecti with corruption of its principle. 
(Cyropoedta 1.5.5-14; compare Aristotle, EuJemian Et/iics 1243 b 38ff., 
where the view of virtue which Xenophon's Cyrus instills into the minds of 
the Persian gentlemen is described as the Spartan view.) The quidc success 
of Cyrus's first action forces the reader to wonder whether the Persian 
aristocracy was a genuine aristocracy, or. more preciselyi whether the 
gentleman in the political or social sense is a true gentleman. This question 
is identical with the question which Pbco answers explicitly in the 
negative in his story of Er. Socrates says outright that a man who has lived 
in his former life in a welhnrdercd regime, participating in virtue by habit 
and without philosophy, will choose fur his next life ""the greatest tyranny/ 
for '^mostly people make their chtnee according to the habits of their former 
life" (RepuMte 619 b 6*620 a 3). There is no adequate solution to the 
problem of virtue or happiness on the political or social plane. Stilli while 
aristocracy is always on the verge of declining into oligarchy or something 
worse, it is the best possible political solution of the human problem. It 
must here suffice to note that Cyrus’s second step is the democratization of 
the army, and that the end of the process is a regime that might seem barely 
distinguishable from the least intolerable form of tyranny. But one mv;si not 
overlook the essential difference between Cyrus's rule and tyranny, a 
distinction that is never obliterated. Cyrus is and remains a legitimate 
ruler. He is bom as a legitimate heir to the reigning king, a scion of an old 
royal house. He becomes the king of other nations through inheritance or 
marriage and through |ust conquest, for he enlarges the boundaries of 
Persia in the Roman manner: by defending the allies of Persia. The 
difference between Cyrus and a Hiero educated by Simonides is comparable 
TO the difference between William 111 and Oliver Cromwell. A cursory 
comparison of the history of England with the history of certain other 
European nations suffices to show that this difference is r>ot unimportant to 
the welUbeing of peoples. Xenophon did nor even attempt to obliterate the 
distinction between the best tyrant and the king, because he appreciated 
too well the charms, nay, the blessings, of legitimacy. He expressed this 
appreciation by subscribing to the maxim (which must be reasonably 
understood and applied) that the just is identical with the legal 

Voegelin might reply that what is decisive is not Xenophon's conscious 
intention, stated or implied, but the historical meaning of his work, the 
historical meaning of a work being determined by the historical situation as 
distinguished from the conscious intention of the author. Yet opposing the 
historical meaning of Xenophon's work to his conscious intention implies 
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that we are better judges of the situation in which Xenophon thought than 
Xenophon himself was. But we cannot be better judges of that situation if 
wc do not have a clearer grasp than he had of the principles in whose light 
historical situations reveal their meanir\g. After the experience of our 
generation* the burden of proof would seem to rest on chose who assert 
rather than on chose who deny (hat we have progressed beyond the classics. 
And even if it were true chat we could understand the classics better than 
they understood themselves, we would become certain of our superiority 
only after understanding them exactly as they understood themselves. 
Otherwise we might mistake our superiority to our notion of the classics for 
superiority to the classics. 

According to Voegelin, it was Machiavelli, as distinguished from the 
classics, who ''achieved the theoretical creation of a concept of rulership in 
the post'Constitutional situation/ and this achievement was due to the 
influence on Machiavelli of the biblical tradition. He refers especially to 
Machiavelli's remark about the "armed prophets'* (Prince vi). The difficulry 
to which Voegelin's contention is exposed is indicated by these two facts: 
he speaks on the one hand of "the apocalyptic [hence thoroughly 
nonclassical] aspects of the 'armed prophet* in the Prfnce,** whereas on 
the other hand he says that Machiavelli claimed "for {thc| paternity* of the 
"armed prophet” "besides Romulus, Moses, and Theseus, precisely the 
Xenophontic Cyrus.” This amounts to an admission that certainly Machi' 
avelli himself was r>ot aware of any nonclassical implication of his notion 
of "armed prophets.” There is nothir^ unclassical about Romulus, Theseus, 
and Xenophon*s Cyrus. It is true chat Machiavelli adds Moses; but, after 
having made his bow to the biblical Interpretation of Moses, he speaks of 
Moses in exactly the same manner in which every classical political 
philosopher would have spoken of him; Moses was one of the greatest 
legislators or founders {farvLuari: Discuru u9) who ever lived. When reading 
Voegelin’s statement on this subject, one receives the im(»ession that in 
speaking of armed prophets, Machiavelli put the emphasis on "prophets” as 
discir^ished from rwnprophetic rulers like Cyrus, for example. But 
Machiavelli puts the emphasis not on "prophets," but on "armed." He 
opposes the armed prophets, among whom he counts Cyrus, Romulus, and 
Theseus, as well as Moses, to unarmed prophets like Savonarola. He states 
the lesson which he intends to convey with remarkable candor: "all anned 
prophets succeed arkl the unanned ones come to ruin." It is difficulc to 
believe that In writir^ this sentence Machiavelli should have been 
completely oblivious of the most famous of all unarmed prophets. One 
certainly cannot understand Machiavelli's remark on the "unarmed proph- 
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ets** without taking into consideration what he says about the '‘unarmed 
heaven” and ‘‘the effeminacy of the u'orld” which, according to him, are 
due to Christianity {Discorsi 11.2 and lit. 1). The tradition which Machiav* 
elli continues, while radically modifying it, is not, as Voegelin suggests, 
that represented hy Joachim of Fbris, for example, but the one which we 
still call, with pardonable ignorance, the Avcrroistic tradition. Machiavelii 
declares that Savonarola, that unarmed prophet, was right in saying that 
the ruin of Italy was caused by "our .sins," “but our sins were not what he 
believed they were," namely, religious sins, “but those which 1 have 
narrated," n^imely, political or military sins (Prince xii). In the same vein 
Maimonidcs declares that the ruin of rhe Jewish kingdom was caused by the 
“sins of our fathers," namely, by their idolatry; but idolatry worked its effect 
in a perfectly natural manner: it led to astrology and thus induced the 
Jewish people to devote themselves to astrology instead of to the practice 
of the arts of war and the conquest of ctHincries. But apart from all this, 
Voegelin docs not give any indication of what the armed prophets have to 
do with “the post-conscirutiotal situation." Certainly Romulus, Theseus, 
and Moses were “pre'Conscitutionar rulers. Voegelin also refers to "Ma^ 
chiavelli's complete drawing of the savior prince in the Vreu di Custruccio 
Castrocanj" which, he says, “is hardly thinkable without the starulardired 
model of the Life of Timur. ” Apart from the fact that Voegelin has failed to 
show any connection between the Cosfmccio and the Life of Timur and 
between the life of Tinurr and the biblical tradition, the Costruedo is 
perhaps the most impressive dcKument of Machiavclli^s longing (or classical 
virtu as distinguished from, and opposed to, biblical righteousness. CastruC' 
CIO, that idealized condottiere who preferred in so single-minded a manner 
the life of the soldier to the life of the priest, is compared by Machiavelii 
himself to Philip of Macedon and to Scipio of Rome. 

Machiavelli's longing for cla.ssical virtil is only the reverse side of his 
rejection of classical political philosophy. He rejects classical political 
philosophy because of its orientation by the perfection of the nature of 
man. The abandonment of the contemplative ideal leads to a radical 
change m the character of wisdom: Machiavellian wisdom has no necessary 
connection with moderation. Machiavelii separates wisdom from modera' 
cion. The ultimate reason why the Hieru comes so close to the Pnnee U that 
in the Hiero Xenophon experiments with a type of wisdom which comes 
relatively close to a wisdom divorced from moderation; Simonides seems to 
have an inordinate desire for the pleasures of the table. It is impossible to 
say how far the epcKh-making change that was effected by Machiavelii is 
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due to the indirect influence of the biblical tradition» before that change 
has been fully understood in itself. 

The peculiar character of the Him does not disclose itself to cursory 
reading. It will not disclose itself to the tench reading, however painscak* 
ing. if the reading is not productive of a change of orientation. This change 
was much easier to achieve for the eighteenth'century reader than for the 
reader in our century who has been brought up on the brutal and 
sentimental literature of the last five generations. We are in need of a 
second education in order to accustom our eyes to the noble reserve and 
the quiet grandeur of the classics. Xenophon,as it were, limited himself to 
cultivating exclusively chat character o( classical writing which is wholly 
foreign to the modem reader. No wonder that he is today despised or 
ignored. An unknown ancient critic, who must have been a man of 
uncommon discernment, called him most bashfol. Those modem readers 
who are so fortunate as to have a natural preference for Jane Austen rather 
than for Dostoievski. in particular, have an easier access to Xenophon than 
others might have; to understand Xenophon, they have only to combine 
the love of philosophy with their natural preference. In the words of 
Xer>ophon, *'it is both noble and just, and pious and more pleasant to 
remember the good things rather than the bad ones." In the Him, 
Xenophon experimented with the pleasure that comes from remembering 
bad things, with a pleasure chat admittedly is of doubtful morality and 
piety. 


Letter 21 

3202 Oxford Ave.. New York 63 

21.1.49 

Dear Mr. Voegelin. 

1 received your very amiable letter and sympathetic review, just in the 
middle of decamping and departing. I want to extend my heartfelt thanks 
to you. At this point, it interests me merely if there is at least one person 
who knows these ideas from a reading of the publication and not only from 
statements by word of mouth and who brings, against these ideas, 
undeistanding and a certain sympathy. I was already quite prepared to he 
hushed up or to be decried as not being a "liberal." In response to yotir 
pertinent critique. 1 cannot say anything, without more carefol consider* 
ation than is at the moment possible. 
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Your critique could be interpreted as a supplement to my publication: 1 
do not deny, but rather assume, chat there is a fundamental difference 
between Machiavelli and Xenophon. You sketch out the way this differ 
cnce should be understood m concreto. But you are right: my unexplained 
thoughts on this issue move in another direction from yours. Maybe I will 
argue this out with you in prini.^^ 


Letter 22 


March 12, 1949 

Dear Mr. Strauss. 

Many thanks for your article on “Political Philosophy and History."*^ It 
is a very fine, clean work; [ have the impression that we are irt very much 
greater agreement in the direction of our work chan 1 first supposed. Your 
main thesis—based on Hegel—that historical reflection is a peculiar require* 
ment of modem philosophy seems completely right to me; and I view 
this motive also as the ration d'etre of my own histoncal studies. As i have 
only engaged myself with these questions in English, allow me my English 
formulation of the problem: To restore the experiences that have led to the 
creation of certain concepts and symbols; on Symbob have become opaque; 
they muse be made luminous again by penetrating to the experiences they 
express.—Very fine too is your critique of the attitude that would 
understand the thir^ker better than he would himself; and your insistence 
that the purpose of historical analysis is rhe production of meaning, as it 
was intended by the author. 

I assume that this article is a type of advance notice of work, in which 

49. In 1954 a French venion of On Tyranny was published, De k Tyronnie (Paris: 

Callimard. 1954). It contained a king review by Alexandre Koj^vc, ‘Tyrannie et 
sagesse,* first published as *‘L'Acrlon politique de$ phllosophes," Critique 41^2 (1950): 
46>55. 13S>55; Strwss added a “ituse au point* that responded hriefly to Voegelin and 
at greater ierrgth to The French reply by Strauss was in rum republished in 

English as "Restaiemenr on Xerv^phon’s Hiero,” in \X9bU Is Political Philoiophyi And 
Other Studies (Glencoe. 111.: The Free Press, 1959), 95-133. The entire Strauss^Kojive 
debate has recently been reedited by Victor Gourevitch and Michael 5. Roth. On 
Tynmny (New York: The Free Press, 1991). 

50. Strauss, "Political Philosophy aix! History." Jwmat of the History of Ideas 10 
(1949): 30-50. 
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you set out the problem; and 1 am already very curious to see the further 
studies. 

With warmest greetings, 
Eric Voegelin 


Letter 23 

17.3.49 

My dear Mr. Voegelin. 

1 wanted to thank you warmly for your friendly and encouraging lines. It 
is very Anc that you maintain the customs descended from another world, 
the Old World. Even more pleasing to me is the agreement in our 
intentions expressed by you, that so long as we have to combat the 
presently reigning idiocy, (that shared objectivcl b of greater significance 
than the differences, which I also would rtot wish to deny. Insofar as so slow 
a writer as I could take up something like this, I plan to say something, after 
its appearance, about your three*volume work, about which I have heard 
much: in case this occurs, 1 will specify in detail my standpoint as opposed 
to yours. 

Your surmise regarding my article **Politicdl Philosophy and History'* is 
right: the article is to be thought of as one of the introductory chapters of 
a publication on classic principles of politics. But heaven only knows if I 
will manage with this publication: on the decisive questions, there are no 
preliminary sttidies, so that one would have to first lay the groundwork 
through a series of specialued investigations. At the moment I am studying 
Lucretius. I have the desire to write heely and hankly on the meaning of 
his poem, that is, without footnotes, assuming chat there is some prospect 
of publishing an essay of this sort. As far as Lucretius is concerned, the 
classical philologists are again remarkably blind. 

With best wishes, 

Yours, 
Leo Strauss 

51. Strauss lacct published "A Note on LucteniB.'* in Ndcur urui Oachkhu: KaA 
Uktnh rum 70. Gcbvtsfag (Scuttgan: Kohihammer, 1967). 322**32, and an expanded 
version. "Notes on LucreCiiB,* in Strauss, Liberatum Anoene and Modem (New York: 
Basic Boob. 1968), 76-139. 
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Letter 24 

March 22, 1949 

Dear Mr. Strauss. 

The way you fling your productions out—a feet that contradicts the 
claim in your feicndly linos that you are a slow writer. Many thanks for the 
Spinoza 5tudy»^^ Jt came just at the right cime^as, ir seems, does 
everything that comes from you—in chat I frequently cortsider the esoteric 
in Spinoza and the question of what he could actually mean. And so often 
an incidental comment was very illuminating for me; from some of your 
citatiom emerges the insight chat Spinoza saw Christianity very precisely as 
a LutheraO'Calvmist might. Quite evidently he understands the problem 
of justification in the sense of the iolafide principle; whereas the Tliomist 
problem of omidna in feith is evidently unknown to Kim. Now I also 
understand better how Spinoza comes to his oum religious attitude of 
acquiescentia, an attitude to which one can come feom Lutheranism but 
hardly from classical Catholicism. This appears to me to be not insignifi' 
cant for an understanding of Spinoza. 

What you write about the plan for Lucretius fills me with mixed feelings. 
If you are only planning to write on Lucretius, tills would certainly be 
welcome; if. however, this plan might become a prestudy to a systematic 
text of politics, and precisely through this a reason for its delay, it would be 
3 shame. Lucretius is fine, bur 1 would prefer your systematic politics. My 
encounters with Lucretius are unfortunately only occasional. 1 never really 
studied him. but rather always sniffed around at his work, in particular with 
regard to Santayana and Valery; this little, however, lets me regret not 
knowing more. With Santayana and VaUry I have die impression that 
their Lucretianism is caused by what 1 would call spiritual ferigue. The 
inclination to let oneself dnip into a depersonalized nature arises from a 
pseudo-aesthecic weakness of spirit, in particular in Valery's moving 
Gmeri^e Monh. I was never quite clear if Lucretius's materialism might 
have itself a similar cause in the author's personality. I am anxious to hear 
something from you about it. 

With warmest greetings. 

Eric Voegelin 

52. SmiBS. *How to Study Spinoza's Tlvofog«ct>'PoU&c(il Trratur." Proceeiimgs of the 
Amewcm Academy for JeuAsk Reuarch 17 (I94d): 69-131. Fleprmced in Straius, 
Pfn^cuWm and the An of Writing (Glencoe. HI.: The Free Press, 1952). 
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Letter 25 

April 15, 1949 

My dear Mr. Voegelin, 

Your lercer of March 22 remained unanswered for so long because in che 
meantime my first quarter in Chicago began and ] was rather preiKCupied 
with it. Yesterday I received a copy of the Rewcu/ of Potties with your review 
of my work.^^ it pleased me greatly to see that it was printed in toio after 
all. Your review, with a single exception, will he and remain the only one 
that contributes to the discussion. The exception is a review promised by 
Alexander Koj^ve (che author of Jntroduenon d lYiude de Hegel, an 
exceptional work (Gallimard, 1947))^^ in the journal Cn’fkiwe.^' Koj^ve 
depicts himself as a Stalinist, but would be immediately shot in che USSR. 
As soon as Koj^ve's review appears, 1 intend to write a critique of both of 
your critiques. Gurian, who visited me two days ago, will leave me space 
in che Review of Policies. Because I would like to do this, 1 will save my 
ammunition. 1 am doing this also since 1 want to think over your 
object ioru. 

Regarding Spinoza, 1 attempted in my German w*ork on Spinoza (1930) 
to define more exactly the connection with Calvinism (with Luther, in my 
opinion, there is no connection at all).^^ I believe now, that then I fell too 
much into the trap of Spinoza's accommodations. His intcrtheologica) 
preferences are essentially of a tactical nature except for the general one, 
chat he prefers theological rationalism qua rationalism over every fidei.Mn. 
For me personally, the most important thing in the essay that you have read 
is that I succeeded in interpreting "oJ C£ij>tum vulgt" authentically. ‘‘Some* 
time" I will point out the coherence of Spinor's moral philosophy: it is 
perhaps the most interesting example of an ethics based on modem natural 
science (in the sense of a modernity '‘more advanced" than che Hobbesian 
one). 

55. See Letter 20. 

54. Kojive, limtductinn d b lecture de Hegel, ed. R. Queneau (Parb: Callimard, 
1947); (rans. Jantes H. Nichols, cd. A. Bluom, fruroductum to (he Headoy'of Hegei (New 
Yudo Basic Boob. 1969). 

55. See Letter 21, note. 

56. Scrauss’s reply wu not published in (he Retsew of Politics; see Letter 21 • note. 

57. Strauss. Die Religkimkntik Spinoyu ab GrundL^ge serner BihebusemcMfc Uruet' 
iuchun^ tu S^mv&u (heok^guch'Pcdiuschem Trakiat (Berlin: Akadamie Verlag, 1930); 
tram. £. M. Sinclair, Spmoze's Cnt^ue of Religum (New York: Schocken, 1965). 
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Unfbmjnatcly, because the semester began, I had to leave Lucretius to 
one side in order to turn to the Lucrecian-grounded Rousseau, the Discours 
sur Voriffne I hope that this time I will cope with this political 

writing of J. J. and can in the fall submit an essay about it (a continuation 
of the essay in Socul Research). ^ This work contains in germ all that comes 
later (for example Kant, Marx . . .)• I do not yet know if it will be 
possible for me to point out everything char is in it. 

1 want to say only this about Lucretius today: his poem is the purcK and 
most glorious expression of the attitude that elicits consolation from the 
utterly hopeless truth, cx\ the basis of its being only the truth—there U no 
idea of the use of the hopeless, godless truth for some social purpose, as is 
almost always the case with other fashions or trends; nor is there any 
aestheticism or sentimentality. I do not believe that people like Santayana 
or VaUry can understand Lucretius. The next approximation in our world 
IS the scientifically slanted aspect of Nietzsche.—As for Lucretius's '^per' 
sonality"? I do not believe it matters. Nor does his Romanness: his poem 
tries precisely to be /ree from '^Romanness" (among other things): primum 
Grtsus homo—this mearu not the Romans. 

Hope to hear from you soon. With warm wishes, 

Yours, 
Leo Strauss 


Letter 26 

17.12.49 

My Dear Mr. Voegelin, 

Wannest thanks for your analysis of the which I read with great 

interest.Your position has become significanily clearer to me, and thus also 
the point at which I do not quite understand you. We are quite in agreement 
chat in the dialogues nosira ns agitur, [and| chat it is therefore possible m 
particular to say that Plato's critique of the sophists is a critique of''intellec* 
ruab." The question is only whether you ftrstof all interpret in the obvious way 
nos rm res ar>d therefore [beticvcl the reason for the rcprchcruiblerKss of the 


58. See Letter 16. 

59. Voegelin. The Philost^y of Existence: Plato's Gorgids." The Rntew of Poiitks 
U (1949): 477-98. 
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(nielleccuals i$ identical to the Platonic one. The employment of the cxprcs' 
sion "existential" reveals the difficulty. "Existential* is opposed to the "ohjec- 
tivc,* "theoretical.* and thus betrays its anti^Platonic origin. The man who 
has thought through most clearly the ^>blcm of "existence*—Heidegger— 
cherelbre made Plato especially re^nsible for the actual "neglect.* Kierke* 
gaard's resistance to Socrates—the appeal to Socrates against Hegel is after all 
mly pruvisional--expresses the same thought. In his critique of Plato. Heidegger 
Cries to find the way by rejecting philosophy and mcGiph>*sH:s as suck If one u'nnts 
to use the Kierlcegaatdian expression, one has to say that for SocrateS'Pbto. 
"existential" and "theoretical” are the same: irut^ar as 1 am serious and there are 
questions. 1 look for the "objective” truth. The sc^hist is a man lo whom the truth 
does not matter—but in this sense all men except kc the gn^sios (Ailosophotmie are 
sophists, e^^ially the fnlts as poks {arvj not only the decadent ones). The passion 
for knotUed^ that moves the Plaionk dialogue, this highest marm, cannot be 
understood within Kierkegaard's concept of *existcrKe.” ar>d |the attempt to do so) 
must be discarded as a radical illusion. This rrumia. from which Faust himself turns 
away. [is| in opposition to the creature in paradise, on the Isles of the Blessed, or 
CO the painstaking searches of Goethe himself. 

The question Plato or existentialism is today the ontological question— 
about "intellectuals” we (you ar>d I) do rK>e need to waste words, unless it were 
about how they finally have to be intctprcccd, namely, within Platonic or 
existentialist (^ilosof^y; for this reason, I permit myself these brief remarks. 

With wannest greetings, 

Yours. 

Lee Strauss 


Letter 27 

January 2. 1950 

Dear Mr. Strauss, 

Many thanks for your letter of IT.xii. I believe 1 owe you a few lines of 
explanation. 

You are, of course, completely right to become indignant over existen* 
tialist philosophy and to ask what got into me. Let me then assure you that 
the misleadirtg title of the article does not stem from me. 1 had titled it 
simply "Plato’s Gorgias." Curian added on "Hiilosophy of Existence" 
without asking me: I was embarrassirtgly surprised when I saw the journal. 





Fortunately there are only a few readers, such as you, who would notice the 
scandal^ and so I lee it go. 1 swear chat 1 am nut straying on existentialist 
paths; we arc In agreement also on the question of ontology. 

Why and in what sense I use the term ^’existential'* in the text of the 
article should be explained. Terminologically, the case is easy: I know no 
better expression; if I find one. 1 would bo gladly prepared to use it; and if 
you could give me ideas I would be very grateful. It has to do then with the 
problem itself. I use (he term "cxistentiar in a sense that is very similar to 
that of Mariiain in hisCourr miicedc Fexiscence, which 1 just bought in New 
York and read in part on the crip.^ The truth of ontology (including in 
particular philosophical anthrc^logy) is not a datum that can be recog' 
nized by anyone at any time. Ontological knowledge emerges in the process 
of history and biographically in the process of the individual penan's life 
under certain conditions of education, social context, personal irKlination. 
and spiritual conditioning. Epistle is nut just a function of understanding, 
it is also in the Aristotelian sense, a dianuetic arete. For this noncognirivc 
aspect of I use the term ‘‘existential." 

In a history of lde<)s I must use this term quite often. A history of ideas 
should not be a doxographic report, or a history of dogmas in the classical 
sense, bur rather a history of existential transformations in which the 
**(ruth" comes to sight, is obscured, is lust, and is again recovered. A 
history of political ideas, in particular, should investigate the process in 
which ‘‘truth" becomes socially effective or is hindered in such effective' 
ness. You see, it does not have to do with a negation or relativlzation of 
ontolc^, but rather with the correlation between perception in the 
cognitive and existential sense; this correlation is for me the theme of 
“history." Existential special themes would be: theogony, the history of 
myth and revelation; destruction of the knowledge of truth through the 
plecncxia of intellecruals; the effectiveness of authority through existential 
readiness to reproduce the known truth imagirtatively; the destruction of 
authority through the enclosing passion of self'assertion, etc. 

These suggestions are brief; but they show what is at stake. I find, as said, 
no better term than ‘‘exisrcnciar; but I urn at all times ready for a reform 
in terminology, if I find a better one. 

With all best wishes for New Year, 

Eric Voegelin 

60. Jacques Mahrain. Court traiti tie f cxutetuz ei itg trans. L. Galantibc 

and G. B. Phelan as Exisicnee cmii the Ezucctu. new ed. (New York: Pantheon. 1964). 
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Letter 28 

14.3.50 

My Dear Mr. Voegelin. 

Please excuse my long silence, but since I received your letter o( January 
2 I have been in such a whirl. 

We are arguing as to whether, if one rejects existentialist philosophy, o^^e 
can cm[Joy the expression "existentiar without creating confusion. You admit 
the difficulty, but see no alternative. What is the problem? There are 
truths, you say. that cannot be seen by everyone at all times, the recogni' 
tion of which therefore is bound to certain exrmcheoretical presuppositions, 
and thus are “existentially" conditioned. Therein lies an ambivalence: 
even Aristotle would have admitted that his conception of the whole was 
r\ot factually possible at ail times—it required leisure, that is to say. free 
communities within which there was the possibility for the unfolding of a 
higher humanity, and e^cially it required the continuity of a series of 
thinkers dedicated to the search for the truth of the whole. But: here 
"history" is no more than condition for the recognition of truth—"history" 
is not the source of truth. You say: the history of ideas is the "history of the 
existential transformatiorts in which the 'cnith' comes to view, is obscured, 
is lost, and then again won." Why do you place "truth" in quotation marks? 
Is truth only soolled truth, the illusion of the respective period? Or if 
there b dw truth, which indeed under unfavorable circumstances, or 
deliberately, is obscured and then also not again won, this truth is itself and 
principally not "existentially” conditioned. 

The corKepr "existential" requires a radical critique of the vuu cumemfdathxu 
such that at the base of this critique one can only reject, but nut understand, 
Plato. To my mind it will not do to identify {^atos critique of sophistry as a 
topic with the existentialist critique of thepria: the sophists ( —intellectuals) 
were quite clearly not theoretical characrci^. indeed, the MCa coruempkuiui 
requires a turning aroimd of the whole soul, buc that does not mean that one 
can urKlerstand the tita ajruernpLiiiw adequately in respect of its effects on the 
(if you forgive the expression) r>ontheorecical part of the soul. 

The closest classical equivalent of "existential" is "practical." insofor as one 
understands “praerkar in cemrradistirKtion to "theoretical." Existentialist 
philosophy wiU perhaps appear at some time In the future as the paradoxical 
effort to lead the thou^t of the praxis of the practical to its, in my mind, 
absurd last consequences. Under these amditions praxis ceases indeed to be 
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actually praxis and transfonns itself into "existence." If 1 am not totally 
mistaken, the root all modem darkness from the seventeenth century on is 
the obscuring of the difference between theory and praxis, an obscuring that 
fim leads to a reduction of praxis to theory (this is the meaning of scxalled 
rationalism) and then, in retaliation, to the rejection of thecey in the name of 
a praxis that is no longer intelligible as praxis. 

In short, 1 do not believe that one can succeed with the terminology 
today at one*s disposal (as the classic terminology is for the present 
completely unintelligible). That this is no mere "semantic* problem, I 
hardly need to say to you. 

I warmly reciprocate your wishes for the New Year-^lcase accept them 
despite the tenible delay. 

(^rdially yours. 

Leo Strauss 


Letter 29 

10.4.50 

My dear Mr. Voegelin, 

You have misunderstood me, as you could not decipher my disgracehil 
handwriting.** I spoke notof "excrahuman* but rather of “extratheorctical* 
^presupposition. The question is whether there is a pure grasp of truth as an 
essentui ituman possiMuy, quite regardless of what the conditions and 
actuaiizetion of this possibility are. or whether there is not such a grasp as an 
essential possibility. V(^en you say "only at such and such a time did that 
order of the soul emerge," you leave open the question whether this order 
of the soul is the natural telos of Man or a "coincidence"; that it also could 
not have emerged, does that not deprive it of the status of a telos? However 
that may be, it seems to me, nonetheless, that we are in more fundamental 
agreement than I believed. 

May I ask you to let me know sometime what you think of Mr. Popper.*^ 
He gave a lecture here, on the task of social philosophy, that was beneath 

61. Letter misiiing (Voegelin to Srrauis). 

62. Kari Popper, author of TAe Open Society end Ju Enemies (1945) and several other 
works of ait analytical nature. 
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contempt: it was the most washed'Out> lifeless positivism trying to whistle 
in the dark, linked to a complete inability to think ‘'rationally." although 
It passed itself off as "rationalism"—it was very bad. I cannot imagine that 
such a man ever wrote something that was worthwhile reading, and yet it 
appears to be a professior>al duty to become familiar with his productions. 
Could you say something to me about that—if you wish, 1 wilt keep it to 
myself. 

Warmest greetings, 
Leo Strauss 


Letter 30 

April 18, 1950 

Dear Mr. Strauss, 

The opporrunicy to speak a few deeply felt words about Karl Popper to a 
kindred soul is too golden to endure a long delay. This Popper has been for 
years, not exactly a stone agairut which one stumbles, but a troublesome 
pebble that 1 must continually nudge horn the path, in that he is cor\5tantly 
pushed upon me by people who insist that his work on the "open society 
and its enemies" is one of the social science masterpieces of our times. This 
insistence persuaded me to read the work even though 1 would otherwise 
PkOt have touched it. You are quite right to say that it is a vocational duty 
to make ourselves f^iUar with the ideas of such a work when they lie in 
our field; I would hold our against this duty the other vocational duty, not 
CO write and to publish such a work. In that Popper viobted this 
elementary vocational duty and stole several hours of my lifetime, which I 
devoted in fulfilling my vocatiortal duty, I feel completely justified in saying 
without reservation chat thb book is impudent, dilettantish crap. Every 
single sentence is a scandal, but it is still possible to lift out a few main 
annoyances. 

1. The expressions "closed (society)" and "open society" are taken from 
Bergson's Oeux Sources.Without expbining the difficulties that induced 

63. Henri Bergson, Les Deux Sources deU morale etde Id rv/j|ic»n. cnm. Ashley Audra 
and Cloudcsley Bereton as The Two Sources ofMarattj and Rckgim (Garden City. N. Y.: 
Doubledttv* 1935). 
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Bergson to create these concepts, Popper takes the terms because they 
sound good to him; \\\e] comments in passing chat in Beeson they had a 
'"religious" meaning, but that he will use the concept of the open society 
closer to Graham Wallas s "great society" or to that of Walter Lippmann. 
Perhaps I am oversensitive about such things, but I do not believe that 
respectable philosophers such as Bergson develop their concepts for the 
sole puiposc chat the a^ffcehousc scum might have something to botch. 
There also arises the relevant problem: if Bergson's theory of open society 
is philosophically and hbtorically tenable (which I in fact believe), then 
Popper's idea of the open society is ideological rubbish. For this reason 
alone, he should have discussed the problem with all possible care. 

2. The impertinent disregard for the achievements in his particular 
problem area, which makes itself evident with respect to Bergson, runs 
thn>ugh the whole livork. When one reads the deliberatioru on Pbto or 
Hegel, one has the Impression that Popper is quite unfamiliar with the 
literature on the subject-^ven though he occasionally cites an author. In 
some cases, as for example Hegel, I would believe that he has never seen 
a work like Rosenzweig’s Hegel and die Suiu.^ In other cases, where he cites 
works without appearing to have perceived their contents, another factor 
is added: 

3. Popper is philosophically so uncultured, so fully a primitive ideology 
ical brawler, that he is not able even approximately to reprcxluce correctly 
the contents of one page of Plato. Reading is of no use to him; he is too 
lacking in knowledge to undersiarKl what the author says. Thn)ugh this 
emerge terrible things, as when he translates Hegel's "Germanic world" as 
"German world" and draws conclusions from this mistrartslation regarding 
Hegels German nationalist propaganda. 

4. Popper engages in no textual analysis from which can be seen the 
author's inrention: instead he carries the modem ideological cliches 
directly to the text, assuming that the text will deliver results in the sense 
of the cliche. It will be a special pleasure for you to hear that, for example, 
Plato experienced an evolution—from an early "humanitarian'* period still 
recognisable in the Gorgios, to something else (I can't recall any more if 
"reactionary" or "authoritarian") in the Republic. 

Briefly and in sum: Popper's book is a scandal without extenuating 

64. Roseroweig, Hcgcf unJ der Stau (Berlin: Oldenburg. 1920). 
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circumstances; in its intellectual attitude it is the typical product of a ^iled 
intellectual; spiritually one would have to use expressions like rascally> 
impertinent, loutish; in terms of technical competence, as a piece in the 
history of thought, it is dilettantish, and as a result is worthless. 

It would nor be suitable to show this letter ro the unqualified. Where it 
concerns its fWtual contents, I would see it as a violation of the vocational 
duty you identified, to support this scandal through silence. 

Eric Voegelin 


Letter 31 


8.8.50 

My dear Mr. Voegelin, 

[ have never thanked you kr your intereKing letter dated 18.4. In 
confidence I would like to tell you that I showed your letter to my friend 
Kurt Rierler,^^ who was thereby encouraged to throw his not inconsider' 
able influence into the balance against Popper's probable ap^intment 
here. You thereby helped to prevent a scandal. 

Today I write to you for the following reason. Ac the beginning of 1951, 
at Gallimard's wish, a French translation of my Hiero book U to appear in 
the following form:^ 1) French translation of the Hiero; 2) my text 
omitting nearly ail notes; 3) a sixty'page lung critique of my writing titled 
''La tyrannic ec la sagesse,” written by Alexander Koj^ve, author of 
Introducdon it la lectxsre de Hegel,^^ which is in every detail an outstanding 
interpretation of the Phenomcnol/)gy of Spirit; 4) a “Restatement" from me, 
which I am just now writing. It seems important to me ro begin the 
discussion with a response to your review. Because the critique of your 
views forms an integral part of the whole “Restatement," I am not sticking 
strictly to what you expressly said: 1 muse come to terms with your unstated 
premises, which in part 1 know from your other publications, and in part 
presume. It occurred to me that you might wish to riposte. Unfortunately 


6$. See Strauss, Whai h Poliocd Philosophy! And Other Stuii^s (Glencoe, ill.: The 
Free Press, 1959), ch. 10. 

66. See above. Letters 21, 25. 

67. Sec above, Letter 25. 
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this IS not possible in the French publication. But perhaps one could 
persuade Gurian to print the English original of my afterward together with 
your riposte in the Rettew of Politics, after the French publication has 
appeared. Please lot me know what you chink of this idea.^ 

Warmest greetings, 

Yours, 
Leo Strauss 


Letter 52 

August 21, 1950 

Dear Mr. Srrauss, 

Many thanks for your letter of August 8. I returned only yesterday 
from a lengthy trip-^as explanation as to why 1 answer your queries only 
today. 

Let me say above all how much it pleases me that your Hiero found 
attention in France—one of the few good thin^ that has been written 
today has not become lost. If 1 have understood your letter properly (I still 
have occasionally a little difficulty deciphering your handwriting—but it 
becomes better with every letter I receive from you)—if 1 understand you 
properly, then, you will add a “Restatement" to the French edition, in 
which I might at last clearly find out what the unstated presuppositions of 
my work arc. Do not take this sentence, please, as ironic—I am very 
concerned myself at the moment with further explications on precisely 
these presuppositions, and I really hope for some help from your resporue. 
Thus far I am then very satisfied with ycHir fvoposal. With regard to the 
further possibility oS publishing your “Restatement" in English, accompa* 
nied by some of my remarks in the Review of Polidcs, you will find me, with 
the greacese pleasure, willing—if Gurian is interested. 

Since the French edition will appear at the beginning of 1951, and the 
English publication will only take place later, we will have the opportunity 
to discuss at length these and ocher things, when I come to Chicago at the 


68. This pmpos,)! by Scraiw was not acred upon by Gurian. 
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end of January (to the Walgreen Lectures).^ 1 am already looking forward 
to the opportunity of seeing you at some length. 

Enclosed, a study on Marx;^^ one or another point may interest you. 

Yours, 
Eric Voegelin 


Letter 33 

25.8.50 

My dear Mr. Voegelin, 

Warmest thanks for yi>ur Marx essay, which 1 read with the greatest 
interest and with hearty agreement. In particular 1 am in total agreement 
with what you say regarding ‘"interpreting the world or changing it”: 
that U. in fact, the root of the evil.^^ You arc also completely right when 
you note the necessity of the posuiiv image of the man of the future—this 
travesty as iuTmo universalis, every oaf a Ph.D. 1 have doubt only with 
reference to p. 386: “M. was perfectly aware of the connection between his 
own thought and Genevan Protestantism.* He believed in this conrwetion, as 
did Hegel himself. But is it not, as you yourself subsequently seem to hint, 
an illusion f Is Ithcrd Protestantism not a pseiido'Protestantism, whose real 
basis is not Protestantism, but rather a rational secularization^ A small 
matter—cop of 282, referring to note 16—compare Rousseau, Discours sirr 
les sdences et les arts, part 1, 5th paragraph. 

My terrible handwriting must have brought about a terrible misunder* 
standing. How could you ever believe that I wrote that you will learn 
finally with clarity from my "Restatement” what the unstated premises of 
your work arc? From this response you will merely see that 1 take the 
classical teaching on tyranny as in principle completely sufficient. The 
longer section, which comes to terms with Kojive's rract '"La tyrannic er la 
sagessc," deals, admittedly, w*jth general matters and will, I believe, make 

69. Published by Voegelin ns The New Science of Pulrocs (Chicago: Univenity of 
Chicago Press, 1952). 

70. Voegelin, 'The Formation of the Marxian Revolutionarv Idea. * Review of Politics 
12 (1950): 275-302. 

71. The reference is to Marx's "Theses on Feuerbach,* number eleven. 
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my premises clearer to you. They are very simple: p/utosophori necesse esc, 
and philosophy is radically independent of (aiih —the root of our disagree^ 
ment lies presumably in the second thesis. 

I am very pleased chat there is an opportunity to see you here in January. 
Here there rei^ such atomiucion chat 1 learned only from your letter that 
you are giving the Walgreen Lectures in the winter term. 

With regard to the publication of the English original of my epilogue, 
TK)w a new problem has arisen, insofar as the epilogue promises to run to 
forty printed pages. Gurian will probably not go along with it. and I must 
cry to persuade Alvin Johnson that he coo sometimes may also print a 
ruthless, reactionary utterance. 1 will keep you up to date. 

With warm wishes 

Yours, 
Leo Strauss 


Letter 34 

December 4, 1950 

Dear Mr. Strauss. 

I have not yet rc^xmded to your friendly letter of Augitst 25; and now 
your oflprint on “Natural Right’* has arrived. 

Let me at first thank you for the off^nt. It really is an excellent analysis 
of historicism, with which I fully agree; arul I am only eager to read what 
follows. I sec that it is part of your Walgreen Lectures from last year—why 
has the book not yet appeared Or did ic only pass me by? You suggest 
chat in a further development you will provide a foundation for nacuraMaw 
theory on the basis of classical political philosophy. And I would also like 
to know what the public in Chicago said of this effort; are there discussions 
after the lectures? And now to a point in your study (hat at the moment 
preoccupies me greatly. You say, on p. 425: *In the present state of our 
knowledge, it b difficult to say at what point in the modem development 

72. Strauss. "Naeural Right imd the Historicsl Approach,” Review of PoliQcs 12 
(1950): 422^2. 

73. Published by Strauss as Uaiurd Right and Hissory (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1953). 
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(he decisive break occurred with the *unhis(orical' approach chat prevailed 
in all earlier philosophy." I must grant you that our "present state of 
knowledge" is not the best, but I like to believe that one can say something 
about the origin of the movement of ideas that comes to a head in 
historicism. It seems to me, the origin lies in the gnosticism of the Middle 
Ages and the attempt to give a “meaning" to the immanent course of 
history, as for example In the works of Joachim of Flom. When the attempt 
is made, first merely in prir>ciple, to immanentize the trariscendent esc/uuon 
(in the Christian sense of the term), then everything follows from the logic 
of the approach, right down to the historical fact as the answer to the 
meaning of self'interpreting existence* From the approach of the Middle 
Ages, the modem inclination seems to tollow in sccir^g something else in 
history besides political, profane history. From this point of view, I would 
permit myself a correction to your formulation, that “uU earlier philosophy" 
was unhbtorical. Philosophy Idcformed into| the system, from Descartes to 
Hegel, seems to me to form a unity, insofar as the idea of a philosophical, 
closed “system" dominates. However, the idea of “system." of the possible 
exhaustive penetration of the mystery of the cosmos and its existence by 
the intellect, is itself a Gnostic phenomenon, a drawing in of eternity into 
the time of the individual thinker I would therefore restrict your comment 
on phik^^phy in the Platonic^Aristotelian sense (Aristotle, as far as I 
know, had no concept of system; the systematization of Aristotle comes 
from the commentators).—This brings me to a comment in your letter 
regarding the derivation of Marx from liberal Protestantism. You mean that 
liberal Protestantism already should no longer be spoken of as Protestant¬ 
ism, but instead be seen as a result of sccubrization. I would agree with 
char, insofar as secularization in the sense of a radical immanentization 
must be distinguished from the halfrbaked immanentization of the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation. If we follow the logic of the problem (that is. 
immanentization) to its beginning, then 1 would see in orthodox Protes- 
tantism already the start of immanentizacion. Calvin flirts with the 
problem in the Jrudeutes, where his concern for the certitudo sdlutu through 
the unequivocal “call* is quite clearly a Gnostic attempt to gain certitude 
of salvation, which is a bit more certain than orthodox cogniDo/idei. Luther 
vacillates, but his hatred of chcjkies caritate /ormoca, his wild efforts to take 
love out of faith, and to make deliberate knowledge into its substance, 
seems to me to lead in the same direction. One would perhaps have to say 
chat there was enough Catholic substance in “orthodox" Protestantism to 
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arresc a further development, the inner logic of which forces itself through 
in liberal Protestantism. 

With regard to the ^'second thesis" of your letter, that philosophy is 
radically independent of faith, wc will discuss that in Chicago. Ac the 
moment, ( do not see how you get around the historical feet of the 
beginning of philosophy in the attitude of faith of Xenophanes, Heraclitus, 
and Parmenides. 

The reason for my rather long silence is my work on the Walgreen 
Lectures. Naturally, it became something ebe chan I had first anticipated. 
The title will read “Truth aruJ Representation"; and the problem of modem 
gnosticism will take up a large pan of it. 

Yours, 
Eric Voegelin 


Letter 35 


10.12.50 

My dear Mr. Voegelin, 

Just k^ck from a trip to the cast, 1 find your letter of the fourth of this 
month. 1 have just a bit of time, but unfortunately no proper paper. Excuse 
me. 

My Walgreen Lectures have not yet appeared, because they are not yet 
ready to print. I have a bad conscience, but I would have even a worse one 
if 1 had already published them. The work remains a risk in etcher case, 
even though I do nothing more than present the probfem of natural right as 
an unsolved problem. As to the reaction of the public here in Chicago, it 
was. I believe, fevorable, especially among the younger one.s, who at first 
see only an alternative between positivism-relativism'pragmatism and 
Neo^Thomism, and who can scarcely imagine that one can draw the 
consequence from one's ignorance chat one must strive after knowledge, 
and that they sec this immediately when one demorutrates it to them. 
There are no discussions after the Walgreen Lectures. 

To your objections to the passage on page 425 of my article. I would say 
that of course I know of the idea of tracing back the turn to history to 
Joachim of Flora and the like (alone in the last two years the books of 
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Taubcs and Lowith appeared^ who do just thls)^^ but also that it docs not 
persuade me. I will not raise the abjection that one would have to return 
from Joachim to the Islamic Shi'ah,^^ which tor its part has a connection 
with Plato's StotesTTum. and so the clear lines and the clarity of the context 
fade away. Even if the lines from Joachim to Hegel exist, they would not 
bring out the turn to the thoroughly ‘‘this-worldly” phiktsophy, that is, 
from the eternal to a chis^worldly process: one has to bring out as well the 
turn within philosophy. In this one must above all, as I sec it, assume that 
** 0 ^ earlier philosophy” was ‘'ahistorical" "Ahistorical” is not the same as 
'^systematic." Classical philoxiphy w*as not "systematic," but at the same 
time it was “ahistofical" “System" mcar\s the derivation of the whole sum 
of realities out of the proton physei—it presumes that we can begin with the 
proton physei, that the thinker stands at the beginning. Classical philosof^y 
undcncands itself as the uncompletabic ascent from prataon pros lifmas to 
proienm physei. Expressed otherwise: the “system” requires chat the fiyle be 
resolved into intelligible relations or the like, w'hich classical philosophy 
denies. Classical philosophy is "ahistorical" iruofar as it is a search for the 
toe 6n, within which all history has taken or can take placci for the aie on 
in no way opens up through "history”: history is for classical philostJphy 
infimtcly unimportant, insofar as the decisive questions, the fundamental 
questions, necessarily relate to the aie on. The fundamental questions—(1) 
the question of the ard\e or the archai, (2) the question of the right life or 
the driscc^ poiitcia. "History” in the strict sense belongs in the practical 
dimension, in the dimeruion that is subordinated to the theoretical. 
Historicizing means the forgetting of eternity. This forgetting must be 
understood in terms of the rejection of the classical concept of philosophy. "En 
hrdlant la itapes,"^^ one could say that hbtorkrism is a reaction to a 
systcm'phiiosophy, a reaction drat has not freed itself from the ultimate 
presuppt%itior\s of system^philosophy—the obscuring of the radical dllference 
between theory and praxw that lies at the K^sis of both forms of mtxlcm 
thinking. I say that historicism U a reaction to systcm-philosophy: the 

74. Jacob Taubesi AbrndLindiscftf Escfuuolc^ (bem: Franke, 1947). and Karl 
U)with. Meanmff m Miuory (Chicago: Univer^itv of Chicago Preu. 1949). 

75. Shi*ah U the smaller of the two major branches of UUm. os dutinci from 
Sunnah. It be^^n as an essentially political movement in early (slim but subsequently 
became a religious movement. Shi'is and Sunnis disagree chiefly on readings of the 
Qur’an and on the chantccer of the imamacci the Shi’i religKws leadership. 

76. Bnlier une itape means to pass by a halimg*place without stopping; thus. Strauss 
proceeded directly to the “honom line” regarding historicUm and system*philosophy. 
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protO'H^lian system ts at first not "historical,* except in an embrycmic 
manrwFt as I chink I said provisionally in chapter 6 of my Hobbes book.^^ 
As to my remark on Protestant liberalism, namely chat it cannot be 
understood alone from the religious tradition, i chink above all of the 
overwhelming influence that modem science (critique of the possibility, or 
rather recognizabiiity, of the miracles; denial of the simple reality of heaven 
and hell and the like) has had on the whole of modem thinking. One should 
think also of the influence of the discoveries os early as the sixteendt century 
that belortgs by its stnKture to the influence of modem science. (Do you know 
my works, Spmota's Criaqtie of Religkm [1930] and Pfuiosuphy and Law [I93S], 
in which I tried to set out this connection in a somewhat more open'mirvied 
manner than usual?) Everything that I would write in response to your 
question would only be a misleading abbreviation of these explanations. 
Unforrurtately. I do nor have any cc^ies of this book any more. 

As CO your question. "Htilosophy and Faith.* 1 deny that the "historical 
of the begirming d philosophy consists in the attitude of feith of Xerwphanes, 
Heraclitus, and Parmenides.* which you assume. Whatever nodn might mean, 
it is certainly nor pistis in some sense. On this point Heidei^r in his Hobu«ge 
(who otherwise says many ckhauut}uua) is simply right. 

I am greatly looking forward to our reunion in January. We will not be 
in "agieetnent"—but for me it is always a great benefit and a rare joy to 
speak to a man who chooses the hard way. 

With warm wishes. 

Yours. 

Leo Strauss 

PS. Renewed apologies for the paper on which 1 have written today. 


77. Smutt. The Poliikal Fhiiowphy of Hohbes; In fiotu and Geneui, tmu. Elsa M. 
Sinclair (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, [i936| 1952). 
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Letter 36 

February 21, 1951 

Dear Mr. Srraius. 

We have juit begun our semester, but now the first assault has somewhat 
died down; and 1 hurry to thank you and your dear wife very warmly for 
your ho^italicy. 

In particular I wish to thank you for the t^^rtunity to read your 
Philosophy and Law. After readmg it, your present position is actually more 
difRcult for me tp understand chan before. 1 have the impression that you 
have retreated from an understanding of the prophetic (religious) fbunda^ 
cion of philosophiiing (with which 1 would heartily agree) to a theory of 
ep^tSmi, and that you reAise to see the problem of epistimi in connection 
with experience, out of which it emerges. Why you do this, I do not know. 
And how this position can work, when it comes to the treatment of a 
concrete problem (for example, to an interpretation of a Platonic myth), 
1 cannot predict^for that I would first have to see from you a concrete 
implementation. 

With all best wishes. 

Very cordially yours, 
Eric Voegelin 


Letter 37 


25.2.51 


My dear Mr. Voegelin, 

I now have some time, but no proper paper. I fear when I do have the 
right paper, I will have no free time. So I dare to write to you on improper 
paper. 

Warmest tharxks for your letter. Your own thanks are quite unnecessary: 
we are very sorry not to see you more often—but these horrid flus, to say 
nothing of the demands of teaching duties. I could hot even attend all your 
lectures. Therefore I also hesitate to say more than that they were most 
interesting. There is. as you can imagine, one point where our paths 
separate. I do not even want to try to describe it more exactly before I have 
read your lectures more closely. I have the intention to discuss them in 
detail in print. 
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With regard to Phj'bsa|>h 7 cind Imw, 1 believe that I basically $till stand on 
the same ground. 1 hope, of course, that 1 have deepened my learning in 
the last fifteen years and would therefore express many things differently. 

When I insisted at that time that the law has primacy, that was—leaving 
aside objective reasons—corxiitioned by the fact that I spoke of the Middle 
Ages. But you too would not deny that there is an essential distinction 
between the thinking of the Middle Ages, based on revelation, and the 
thinking of classical antiquity, r>oc based on revelation. There is a double 
reason not to obscure this essential difference in any way. First, it is in 
the interest revelation, which is by no means merely natural krH>wledge. 
Secondly, for the sake of human knowledge, episteme. You yourself have 
said that science matters very miK:h to you. For me, it matters a great deal 
to understand it as such. Its classics arc the Greeks arul not the Bible. The 
classics demonstrated that truly human life b a life dedicated to science, 
knowledge, and the search for it. Coming from the Bible the ben onagkaion 
is something completely different. No justifiable purpose is served by 
obscuring this contradiction, by the postulating <y( the urrtmm from there 
|i.e., from the classics and the Bible|.^^ Every synthesis is actually an 
option either for Jerusalem or for Athens. 

Well, you speak of the religious foundation of classical philosophy. I 
would not do so simply for the reason that there is no Greek word for 
**religion.* One would have to speak of (he gods or of God or of the divine, 
and one would have to elucidate what different things the philosophers 
understood by God. But it was probably not the same as what the people 
understood by it. One would have to elucidate further which experiences of 
the divine the philosophers recognized as genuine. Plato and Aristotle 
attained, after all, proof of the existence of giKis not from experience and 
customs but rather from the analysis of motion. 

I believe still today that the (heioi namoi is the common ground of the 
Bible and philosophy—humanly speaking. But I would specify that, in any 
event, it is the problem of the mulritudc of (bcioi nomoi that leads to the 
diametrically opposed solutions of the Bible on the one hand and of 
philcvwphv on the other. 

You seem to be quite sure chat the Platonic myths arc intelligible only on 
the basis of postulating a ‘‘religious” experience underlying them. I am not 
so sure about that. I confess my ignorance. It seems to me impossible really 
to solve the problem of the Platonic myth before one has solved the 


78. 5(rau^*» Miiting is very JiAiculi to read in ihi$ pa&iage. 
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problem of the Platonic dialogue, that is to say. the cosmos of the 
dialogues, since this whole work is a myth. Apart from that, those pieces 
chat are usually designated as die myths of Plato are alivays elements of a 
dialogue. But as far as 1 know, so far nobody has been able to say clearly 
what the meaning of the dialogue is. That does not surprise me. Because 
without a complete understanding of the whole Platonic corpus, there 
remains inevitably a fast doubt. 1 know of no one who could claim such an 
understanding. This much, 1 believe, emerges throughout from Plato, that 
he was less anxious ro induce the better readers to believe than to induce 
them ro think. And for that there is in fact no better means than the 
enigmatic quality of his work in general and the myths particularly. 

1 do not believe that the problem of the dialogues is irresolvable. It only 
seems to me that we are still quite far from doing so. Since when has the 
problem actually been noticed? Hardly before Schleiermachcr, whose 
solution is demonstrably ^Ise. Then P. Friedlandcr began again—funda* 
mentally [his interpretation was] only aesthetic. I find here and there good 
observations, but nowhere a clear exposition that goes to the bottom of 
things. Nearly the whole research is based on the hypothetical "develop' 
ment" theory, which cuts off all the central problems of interpretation by 
referring them to various periods of origin. 

I do not know If you now understand my position better. Please do not 
hesitate to call me to account. 

^ch warmest greetings, 

Yours, 
Leo Strauss 
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Letter 39 

June 4, 1951 

My dear Mr. Vocgclin, 

Again 1 face the alternative to write on poor paper or not to write at all. 
I elect to do a» usual. Excuse me! 

Warmest thanb for your detailed and enlightening letter of April 22, 
which I can only now answer at the end of the semester. I congratulate you 
on the completion of the Walgreen Lectures, which 1 look forward with 
excitement to study. Only on the basis of these lectures will it be possible 
for me really to argue with you. 

You mistake me when you believe that I did not seriously mean the 
request to take me to task. Without logon doumi te kai dexastheu (without 
giving or being given accounts] 1, at least, cannot live. 

You are completely right w*hcn you assume that a "psychologizing," that 
is to say, atheistic interpretation of revelation leads to confusiort. It is 
sufficient to remember the example of Heidegger, whose interpretation of 
conscience eruJs in the "calling" beir\g grasped as Oosem calling itself—here 
guilt, conscience, action, lose their meaning. One has to assume that 
something coming fiom God happens to man. But this happening 1$ not 
necessarily to be understood as call or address; this is a {wssible interpreta^ 
Cion; the acceptar\ce of this interpretation, therefore, rests on hixh and not 
knowledge. 1 go further: there is a fundamental difference between the call 
of God itself and the human formulation of this call; what we face 
historically is the latter (in case one does not accept verbal inspiration, 
which orte can. but need not). Either the human formulation is radically 
problematic, and then one ends up in the desen of Kierkegaard's subject 
civism, to which leads the thought that one may believe only God himself 
and no human intermediary—a subjectivism, out of which Kierkegaard can 
save himself only by making the concents of faith (the mystery of the 
Incarnation) fncelligible in a way. as no one perhaps had attempted 
previously. 

Or, the human formulation is not radically problematic—that is to say, 
there are criteria that permit a distinction between illegicimace (heretical) 
and legitimate formulatiorts. If 1 understand you correctly, the latter is your 
view. On the basis of the same, you accept Christian dogma. I do not 
know, however, if you do this in the Catholic sense. In case you did this, 
we would easily come to an understanding. Because my distinction 
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between revelation and human knowledge to which you object U in 
harmony with the Catholic teaching. But I do not believe that you accept 
the Catholic teaching. Here a considerable difficulty could result, from 
your getting rid of the principle of tradition (in distinction from the 
principle of scripture), and Catholicism is most consistent in this respect. 

It is with some reluctar>ce that 1 as a non'Christian venture on this 
intra^hristian problem. But I can do so precisely because 1 can make it 
plain to myself that the problem, and the whole problem area, is, exactly, 
a Christian one and, through an appropriate extension, also a Jewish one; 
but then precisely it is not a *'universal'hufnan" one. That mearts that it 
presupposes a specific faith, which philosophy as philosophy docs not arul 
cannot do. Here and here alone it seems to me lies the divergence between 
us-^Uo in the mere historical.^ 

I have no objeccioru to your assertion that chat which you designate as 
presupposition is, as you say, ^acceptable.** The only question is whether it 
is rtecessaiy. 

To demonstrate this necessity, it is in no way sufficient to show the 
insufficiency of, for example, Husserl—all your objectk>r)s to Husserl do rK>t in 
any way affect Plato and Aristotle: because they were not "ideologues,* there 
is no "problem of kiKiwledge* for them. As to the ancients, they were 
phUosofiujt arxl knew therefore that there were difficulties with all human 
sop^: their understanding by no means foils if one or arKtchcr of their 
attempted answers foils. The problems with which you occupied yourself will 
not become pseudoptoblems because on the basis of foith, as disrinct from 
knowledge, they may lose their seriousrtess; for knowledge, they keep their 
seriousness. I recall only what role within Christianity the problem of the 
immortality of the soul has played and de jure still pbys. Certainly the 
dcmc^ion of the PlaroniC'Aristotelian problem area through Augustine, for 
example, was not bought at the price of his teaching on the cosmos, whkh was 
still meant to be historical, and which, humanly speaking, is no less foncastic 
than the teaching the Tanaeus you mentioned. Now, is there no problem in 
your quietly replacing this teaching on the cosmos with a modem view of 
history (ascent ffom polytheism to monotheism and (he like)^ 

I read your exposition through again. You admit, of course, the 
distinction between a human knowledge inspired by revelation and "merely 
human" knowledge. It does r>ot seem to me to contribute to greater clarity 
if one did not, in this distinction, recur to the tradition^sanccioned 
distinction between foith and knowledge. 


84. See Letter 35. 
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I found your cxplananom wi(h respect to the Platonic dialogue interesting 
and releviint in the hipest degree. I can only allude to my reservations. 

You say that the order of the soid is a properly functioning conversa^ 
tional community. I must assume you mean the proper order of the soul is 
a properly functioning conversational community. But the proper order of 
the soul corresponds to the proper order of the polis. Can one call the 
proper order of this pobs (in Plato's Ldws) a conversation? Here exists 
domination by command and legend, but precisely no conversation, which 
as such is based on the fiction or the reality of t^uaiity. In the Platonic 
sense, there is no Socratic dialogue. You yourself say that the dialogue is a 
means of combat for the restoration of public order: once it is restored the 
means of combat loses its sense. So: does the dialogue belong to the 
improper **order" or to the “unhealthy" soul or society? 

Expressed otherwise: you speak of tragedy and you are silent about comedy, 
even though the dialogue just spoken about is a '^synthesis" of tragedy and 
comedy. On the basis of known statements Plato one might say that tragedy 
and poiis belong together—correspondir^gly comedy aT>d doubt about the polis 
belong together From the standpoint of the philosophers the decay of the polls 
is not simply the worst thing. The whole poiis, which believes in its eternity, 
has the UKlination to hide the truly eierml, the oni^ un. 

The Platonic dialogue cannot simply he understood from within the polis 
but rather only by philosophy. From this would follow that one cannot 
speak of‘'the conversation*: it all depends with whom Socrates is speaking. 
The philosopher is in fact essentially speaking and not “doing"—in this 
sense the conversation may never stop. But the conversation that is not 
ultimately oriented toward philosophy is no conversation. 

You are quite right: [Stefan] George understood more of Plato than did 
Wilamowirr, jaeger, and the whole gang. But was that not a consequence 
of the fret that he did not titink in biblical or secularized ^biblical concepts? 
He is even right in doubting that there is a Platonic teaching in the sense 
that there is a Lcibnizian teaching. But one should not go so frr as to see 
the substance of the dialogues in an awakening to philosophic “existence,* 
to a philosopher virtually withour an object. Socrates knew* that he knew 
nothing—this, if you will, is the Pbtonic teaching. But one cannot know 
duit one does not know, if orte does not [also! know what one does not 
know—that is to say, if one docs rtoc know what the actual questions and 
their rank of priority are. And Socrates knew that the hen onoglunan is 
d^kmn or skopein. Thar, surely, is much less than u system, but also 
considerably more than the “maintenance of existence" and “divine faith." 
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Said in one sentence—I believe chat philosophy in the Platonic sense is 
possible and necessary—you believe that philosophy understood in this 
sense was made obsolete by revelation. God knows who is right. But: 
insofar as it concerns the interpretation of Plato, it appears one must, 
before criticising Plato, understand Plato in the settse in which he wanted 
[to be understood). And this was, from the first and to the last, philosophy. 
Only here can the key to the dialogue be found. 

Naturally. I do not say that someone who thinks in biblical concepts 
cannot understand Plato. I only say char one cannot understand Plato, if. 
in the undertakirtg of Platonic studies, one chinks in biblical concepts. In 
this sertse the biblical question is to be separated from the philosophic one. 

It pleases me to see that you think better of the “Thrasymachus”^^ than 
hoi poUoi. 1 see no reason to judge this mastcTwork to be spurious. 

The silence of Thrasymachus. 1 believe, is meant more comically than 
you take it. Do not forget that he comes hack later two more limes. 

I would gladly read your interpretation of the Laws. But unfortunately I 
must wade through my Walgreen Lectures. They are already more than 
overdue and no end in sight. 

Hoping to hear from you soon. With cordial greetings, 

Yours, 
Leo Strauss 


letter 40 

August 5. 1952 

Dear Mr. Strauss. 

Many thanks for what you sent. The first two chapters of your Persecution 
brir>g the problem out superbly,^ the problem that I believe I have 
observed has preoccupied you for many years. The confrontation of a series 
of old and new judgments on various philosophers and periods in the 
history of ideas b very instructive. And in any case the book will fulfill the 
need of showing the ‘young** what they must svatch for. 

65. RfpuUv. book 1. 

66. Scrauu. Persecution and dte Art of Writing (Glencoe, (11.: The Free Pre«», 1952). 
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Thanks roo for the study on Collir^wood.®’ h comes quite conve¬ 
niently. I am just working on a study of the **Oxford Political 
Philosophers"^—a command performance for the St. Andrew's Philosoph¬ 
ical Quonerly—a reference to your article will substitute for the planned 
critique that is similar to your own. 

Attached, a German article—the first written since 1938.®’ 

With wannest greetings, 
Eric Voegelin 


Letter 41 

April 20, 1953 

Dear Mr. Strauss, 

Many thanks for your ofiprints of '^Walker’s Machiaveil!” and '^Locke's 
Doctrine of Natural Right."’® 

Walker's translation of the IXscourses does not in foot appear to be an 
outstanding achievement: The citations you give from the introduction are 
quite naive; and your techniquci to contrast them with your careful 
individual references, is very skillful. 

The Locke piece interested me greatly. (When will the Natural Ri^r 
book finally cornel) With regard to the general thesis—chat Locke docs not 
return to Hooker, but develops Hobbes furrher—1 can on the basis of my 
own analyses heartily agree. The famous conflicts in Locke in fact do not 
exist. The Second Treonse does not base the theory of the right constitu¬ 
tional order upon some natural law but on a psychology of desire; and the 
way from this political psychology through Vauvenargues and Condillac to 
Helv^tius seems clear to me. 

Because 1 agree in total and in particular, 1 have a sli^t uneasiness in light 
o( your handling of Locke as a representative of natural law—an uneasiness 
that will perhaps be di^Krsed when the obviously abbreviated pans are 

87. Strauss. "On ColUngwood's Philosophy of HutDry,* Revw of Metaphysics 5 
(1952): 559-86. 

88. Vucgclin. "The Oxford Political PhibsupKcrs,'* P/ulcuop^iiatl Quarteriy 3 (L953): 
97-114. 

89. Voegelin, "Gnostuche Politik," Merkiir 4 (1952): 307-17. 

90. Strauss, "Walker's MacKiavelli." Reviexo of Met^^sics 6 (1953): 437-46, and 
"On Locke's Doctrir^e of Natural Righc," PfukHophicol Review 61 (1952): 475-502. 
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presented completely in princ. The theory a( natural right is, as you superbly 
demonstrate, camouflage for something quite different. But, I ask myself, can, 
in light of this sicuadon, Locke still be treated as a philosopher of natural right? 
AtkI even more: Is Locke still a philosopher at all? 

1 believe 1 have understood you prc^rly to say that, in the case of 
Locke, you wish co enrich y<xir observations about the concealment of the 
actually intended theory on the part of the philosopher behind harmless* 
looking formulas. But is this case not after all different from that in your 
excellent studies, for example, on Arabic philosophers? In the one case, 
which 1 would call the legitimate one, a philosopher tries to hide his 
philosophizing against disturbance by the unqualified; in the other, in the 
case of Locke, a nonphilosopher, a political ideologue, tries to hide his 
dirty tricks against the attendverKss of the qualified. Isn't chat, which 
might appear as camouflage of a philosopher, the bad conscience of 
"modem* man, who doesn't quite dare to say outright what he intends to 
do, and thus therefore hides his nihilism, not only from others but also 
from himself, through the rich use of a conventional vocabulary. 

That is obviously no argument against your excellent analysis. The question 
only arises whether historical understanding, the ordering in a historical 
context, srilt aibws Locke's politics co be approached from the side of natural 
right, or whether the result of the analysis, the ideological buttressing of the 
political status quo, should be standing in the center as the essential point. 

Yours, 
Eric Voegelin 



